ON  EDUCATION

which excites lively passions; there is more objectivity in
a bull looking at scarlet than in some critics contemplating
residential schools. Yet it is a fact that the three most
original British achievements in education are (in chrono-
logical order) the Residential School, the Workers' Educa-
tional Association and the Scout and Guide Movement.
Other countries may equal or surpass our elementary,
secondary, technical and university education; but these
three products are creations of our own and are all known,
admired and imitated abroad. Among these the residen-
tial school aims at producing, and on the whole does
successfully produce, a definite type of human being with
clear standards, and achieves more nearly what I have
been pleading for than any other of our educational insti-
tutions. There are other schools which send their pupils
out into the world with a definite attitude to life, but it is
especially characteristic of the residential school to do it.
Whether it likes it or not, it cannot help producing a com-
mon attitude to life among its pupils, not in virtue of its
curriculum, which does not differ from that of the day
school, but because it is residential. It has its pupils' whole
time and their whole life, their hours of leisure as well as
of work, for eight months of the year. In such circum-
stances a common ethos (which may leave room for great
individual differences)1 must develop automatically. The
residential school cannot in its own interests neglect the
character-training of its inmates or leave it wholly to the
home. Nor can it neglect religion, at least in a country
which sets store by religion. Hence the school chapel and
religious worship and teaching and the development of
a view of life. And, at its best, the residential school has

1 Those who speak of the residential school as 'crushing individuality*
may reflect that Sir Stafford Gripps, Mr D. N. Pritt and Sir Oswald Mosley
were all educated at Winchester.
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